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A CLOSE-UP OF THE EIGHT- 


YEAR STUDY 


Ir has been nearly a year since the final vol- 
ume of the report of the Eight-Year Study, 
conducted under the auspices of the Progressive 
Edueation Association, became available to the 
educational workers of the nation. That report, 
in five parts, has probably been more diligently 
and hopefully studied than any other educa- 
tional document that has appeared in a genera- 
tion. Yet reactions have been slow; and little 
in the way of impartial evaluation of the find- 
ings of the study has been heard from the 
hard-headed realists who administer the nation’s 
public schools. 

As may be recalled, the general conclusions 
which were held to have been established by the 
epic experiment were in substance: (1) that the 
graduates of the thirty secondary schools which 
had participated in it had performed as well, if 
not indeed somewhat better, in their subsequent 
college courses than had equally capable gradu- 
ates of other comparable schools; (2) that they 
had made a distinctly better record with respect 
to participation in college and social activities 
than had the graduates of other schools with 
whom they were compared and had been found 
superior to the latter as to certain desirable 
personal qualities; and (3) that these differ- 
ences were apparently attributable to the fact 
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that the experimental schools had in large mea- 
sure broken with tradition as to curricular pat- 
terns and teaching methods, providing for their 
pupils more worth-while materials for study and 
employing more effective methods in presenting 
such materials than had other secondary schools 
generally. 

Have the outcomes been properly interpreted? 
It appears.that the last of the above conclusions 
may be seriously questioned. Two powerful 
factors, either of which might have put the 
graduates of the experimental schools farther 
out in front of the group with which they were 
compared than they really seem to have been, 
were operating throughout the long experiment. 
Yet neither of these was taken into account in 
the interpretation of the results of the study. 

The schools participating in the eight-year 
experiment were, as a group, high-cost institu- 
tions. Of the total number—actually there were 
but 29 in all—15 were private schools, all of 
which conduct costly educational programs, and 
several of which rank among the most expensive 
secondary institutions in the United States. 
The tuition rate of two of them is $700 per year; 
only one in the entire group charges as little as 
$350; and the average rate for all exceeds $500. 


These rates are for tuition only. However, since 
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most of these schools set apart some portion of 
their revenues for scholarships, and sinee all are 
non-profit institutions, the average ‘“per-pupil” 
cost of their programs may apparently be fairly 
estimated at between $400 and $450. 

four other schools of the experimental group 
ure university high schools. One of these places 
its cost between $300 and $400 per pupil, stating 
that it is perhaps nearer the latter figure; an- 
other estimates its cost at $300 per pupil; still 
another, at $215; and the fourth has not been 
heard from. Because of their peculiar function 
and the high standards which they must main- 
tain, schools of this type must unquestionably 
operate on a relatively high-cost basis; and it is 
as clear that their product cannot be fairly com- 
pared with that of other public high schools gen- 
erally. 

The remaining 10 institutions taking part in 
the Kight-Year Study are publie high schools. 
Of these, however, five are located in relatively 
wealthy suburban communities, which maintain 
their own independent school systems. One re- 
ports a per-pupil cost of approximately $250 a 
year, while two others give their costs as ap- 
proximately $200 a year. The remaining two 
make no statement in the matter; but it appears 
probable that their costs would fall somewhere 
within the range of those just given. Of the 
entire group of 29, therefore, only five may be 
regarded as representative of the public high 
schools of the nation in the sense that they are 
located in typical American communities and 
operate on budgets which average communities 
ean afford. 

These facts ought, of course, to receive due 
consideration when comparisons are made. In- 
creased revenues make for the employment of 
better teachers—and also a larger number of 
them in relation to the number of pupils. In 
both of these respects, the experimental schools 
appear to have had an advantage which should 
have been all but decisive over the schools with 
whose graduates their own were compared in 
this study. 

That the 29 schools as a group have teaching 
staffs of superior ability can hardly be ques- 
tioned. This, of course, would be expected in 
the university high schools because of their 
peculiar function as teacher-training institu- 


tions. We should expect it, too, in such schools 
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as the Lincoln School and the Horace Mann 
School for girls, both long affiliated with Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, the Dalton 
Schools of New York and the Francis W. Parker 
School, all of which, along with a number of 
others in the group, had been engaged in educa- 
tional experimentation and demonstration over 
a long period prior to the initiation of the 
EKight-Year Study. All private schools, for that 
matter, are virtually foreed by competitive pres- 
sure to employ the best teachers that their 
budgets will permit; and, as has been shown, 
the budgets of those included in this group of 
experimental schools were notably large. Aside 
from such considerations as these, however, 
there is abundant internal evidence in the stories 
of the programs of these schools, as told by 
themselves in the final volume of the series re- 
cently published, that their teaching staffs are, 
in general, exceptionally capable and resource- 
ful. Again and again, the programs as de- 
scribed reveal the sort of wisdom, insight, and 
initiative that only the best teachers possess. 
Pupil-teacher low in the “thirty 
schools.” With respect to the pupil-teacher 
ratios in the experimental schools, the evidence 
As would be expected, 
In one 


ratios 


is even more conclusive. 
they are lowest in the private schools. 
of these, it is 13; in two others, between 10 and 
11; in four, it falls between 8 and 10; in three, 
it ranges between 6 and 8; and in five, it is, 
according to figures given for enrollments and 
numbers of teachers employed, actually less 
than 6. In the university high schools and in 
the independent suburban high schools, it 
ranges—this on the basis of a bare majority 
return—between 13.4 and 20.5. Only in the 
five typical high schools do we find it approach- 
ing the norm for the public seeondary schools 
of the nation. 

It follows from the foregoing that, when the 
graduates of the experimental schools were 
paired with those of other schools for the pur- 
pose of comparing their subsequent college 
records, it should have been possible to predict 
the outcome in advance save as to one point: 
it seems that the superiority of the experimental 
group over the other should have been consider- 
ably greater than it was actually found to be. 
Doubtless most administrators would say that 
with sufficient money to employ the best teach- 
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ers and to maintain pupil-teacher ratios com- 
parable with the average of those of the experi- 
mental sehools, they would be able to turn out 
graduates whose superiority over others gen- 
erally would be so great as to leave no question 
as to the statistical significance of the figures 
for college performance. Yet the criteria which 
were actually employed in the pairing process 
were such that these particular differences ap- 
pear to have been excluded from consideration. 
As may be recalled, such criteria included the 
size and type of secondary school; publie or 
private education; size, type, and geographic 
location of the home community; the socio-eco- 
nomie status of the family; and a number of 
others. But they did not include either the 
ability of the teachers or the pupil-teacher 
ratios in the schools attended by the two groups. 

In defense of the plan that was followed, it 
may of course be urged that teaching ability is 
an exceedingly difficult thing to measure or to 
While this is true, it does not justify 
Less yet 


compare. 
its exclusion from a scientific study. 
does it justify the reaching of any conclusion 
when so important a fact is missing from the 
The same, of course, holds true as 
The sheer ability of 


evidence. 
to pupil-teacher ratios. 
teachers still appears to be a chief determinant 
of educational outcomes. So, too, is the number 
of teachers employed in relation to the number 
of pupils. With these two critical factors omit- 
ted, differences in the college performance of 
the matched groups of students can hardly be 
attributed to any third factor—such as experi- 
mental practices. There is simply nothing left 
over to be ascribed to a third cause after any 
reasonable allowance whatsoever is made for the 
two which have been left out of account. 

All of this means that the Eight-Year Study 
has not, as many seem to believe, established any 
superiority of so-called Progressive over con- 
ventional practices in American high schools. 
On the other hand, it does not mean that the 
new practices are less effective than others. The 


Events... 
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study has simply not yielded the evidence neces- 
sary to establish either thesis. 

Nevertheless the five-volume report of the 
study contains so many stimulating suggestions 
and ingenious solutions of vital educational 
problems that we should be extremely tolerant 
toward its imperfections. Certain Progressive 
practices which are basically sound and work- 
able are here seen in operation under widely 
varied conditions. Among them is the develop- 
ment of democratic attitudes and habits through 
practice. Others are the general use of prob- 
lems of common interest as the bases of instrue- 
tion; the emphasis upon real, as distinguished 
from imaginary, pupil needs; the efforts to pro- 
vide effective guidance; and the resolute at- 
tempts to improve the thinking ability of the 
pupils. With so much on the credit side, we 
should probably overlook such unsound things 
as the attempt to “integrate” totally unrelated 
facts through the simple expedient of using 
them together in the treatment of given prob- 
lems or topics. In faet, we may do this, and 
we may likewise rule out all those plans and 
practices which are inherently so costly in char- 
acter as to be utterly impracticable in any 
typical public school, and there is still enough 
left that is sound and valuable to make the 
record of this study fully worthy of the thought- 
ful attention of American educators. 

We may hope that another report will be 
fortheoming when all outcomes of the pro- 
This 
one was made when the first class graduating 
from the experimental secondary programs had 


tracted experiment have become known. 


finished college. Three other classes were on 
their way. There should be a final report when 
the college records of all are complete. More- 
over, an attempt should then be made to equate, 
to exclude, or otherwise to eliminate differences 
as to the ability of teachers and pupil-teacher 
ratios in the experimental schools and in other 
schools whose graduates are to be paired with 
those of the experimental group. 





THE DISMISSAL OF FRANCIS E. MC- 
MAHON FROM NOTRE DAME UNI- 
VERSITY 

THE dismissal of Francis E. MeMahon from 
the faeulty of the University of Notre Dame has 


given rise to critical comment in both Catholie 
and lay journals, The New York Times (Novem- 
ber 21) quoted The Florida Catholic, in part, as 
follows: 


For many years, Professor MeMahon has been 
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a champion of the best ideals and of the best in- 
terests of this many 


forthright addresses and writings have made him 


country. Undoubtedly his 
“ 
anathema to the erypto-fascists in our midst. That, 
of course, is to his undying credit. 
That these erypto-fascists have now succeeded in 
All the 


more serious because his passing from Notre Dame 


causing his dismissal is a serious matter. 


University will leave in undisputed possession of the 
field a sorry assortment of peace-at-any-price voters, 
of America Firsters, and of bitter anti-government 


men, 


An editorial in The New Republic (November 
22), captioned “A Blow to Catholicism,” says: 


Francis MeMahon has been dismissed from his 
post at Notre Dame University, and this fact seems 
to us a disaster of the first magnitude to the Catho- 
lie Chureh. Dr. McMahon... is a stanch demo- 
crat who has for years fought for a policy of no 
compromise with fascism. He has wanted this coun- 
try to co-operate on a realistic basis with Russia. 
He has opposed the fascist Franco in Spain and the 
fascist Mussolini in Italy. 

There is no that Dr. MeMahon was 
derelict in his duties at Notre Dame. ... 


pretense 


The New York Times (November 26) reported 
that 65 educators, writers, journalists, and pub- 
lishers have petitioned the Reverend J. Hugh 
O'Donnell, president of the university, “to rein- 
state Francis E. MeMahon, recently dismissed. 

.’ The letter was initiated by Harry Gide- 
onse, president, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College; 
George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College 
(New York City); and William Agar, acting 
president, Freedom House, New York City. 


THE FIRST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE AASA, SEATTLE, JAN- 
UARY 10-12 

As reported in ScHoou anp Society, Novem- 
ber 6, the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will substitute for its usual mid- 
winter convention five regional conferences, well 
distributed throughout the country. The pro- 
visional program for the first of these, Seattle, 
January 10-12, has been sent to this journal by 
Belmont Farley, director, public relations, NEA. 

The general topie for the first session, Mon- 
day afternoon, is “The People’s Schools: a Na- 
tional View.” Participating in the program 
will be L. John Nuttall, Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Salt Lake City, who will speak on 
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“Morale for a Free World: the Message of the 
1944 Yearbook,” and Frederick M. Hunter, chan- 
cellor, Oregon State System of Higher Eduea- 
tion, who will discuss “Edueation for Citizen- 
ship in a Reorganized World.” For the evening 
session, the topic is “The People’s Schools: an 
International View.” Worth McClure, super- 
intendent of schools, Seattle, and president, 
AASA, will report his observations of wartime 
education in the British Isles under the title, 
“The Schools of Great Britain Carry On.” 
William G. Carr, secretary, Edueational Poli- 
cies Commission, NEA, will speak on the sub- 
ject, “Education and the People’s Peace.” 

The Tuesday morning session will consider 
the general topic, “Free Schools for a Free 
People,” with addresses by John K. Norton, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, “Financing Publie Educa- 
tion in the Postwar Economy,” and by Mrs. 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, Washington state super- 
intendent of public instruction, “Protecting 
Home Rule in American Education.” The after- 
noon will be devoted to group diseussions. At 
the evening session, under the general topic, 
“The People’s Schools Today and Tomorrow,” 
Sherwood D. Shankland, executive secretary, 
AASA, will speak on “Today’s Challenge to 
American Schools,” and W. Howard Pillsbury, 
superintendent of schools, Schenectady (N. Y.) 
will have as his subject, “Readjusting School 
Service to Postwar Needs.” 

Groups will meet for discussion on Wednes- 
day morning, and in the afternoon, under the 
general topic, “What’s Right with the Schools 
in 1944,” Rex Putnam, Oregon state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, will speak on 
“School Citadels of Democracy”; O. B. Badger, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Portland 
(Ore.) on “Training Workers for War In- 
dustries”; and Arthur B. Langlie, governor of 
Washington, on “Preserving America’s Intellec- 
tual ana Spiritual Heritage.” 

It is announced that the general pattern of 
the Seattle conferences will be followed in meet- 
ings that will be held in Atlanta, February 15- 
17; in New York City, February 22-24; in Chi- 
cago, February 28—March 1; and somewhere in 
California on dates to be determined later. 

President McClure of the AASA has been in 
Britain as the guest of Britain’s Board of Edu- 
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cation, but will return in time for the Seattle 
conference. 


SEVEN EASTERN WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
WILL OFFER NATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

VirGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, and chairman of 
the Seven College Conference, which held its 
annual meeting in New York recently, has an- 
nounced a new and significant plan for national 
scholarships for women. Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley colleges, near each other geograph- 
ically, have been informally associated for some 
time because of the similarity of their require- 
ments for entrance and for graduation. All of 
them liberal-arts colleges, they aspire to be truly 
national colleges too. 

The scholarship plan has accordingly been 
initiated with a twofold purpose: to encourage 
young women of exceptional intellectual promise 
to come to this group of colleges from distant 
parts of the country without regard to expense, 
and to benefit the colleges themselves by a 
broader representation from states which do not 
normally send them large numbers of students 
The seven colleges hope that every state may 
eventually be included. 

Beginning in May, 1944, twenty-one such 
scholarships, three to each college, will be 
awarded to incoming freshmen from nine states 
in three districts: Middle West: Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska; South: Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Texas; and West: California, Oregon, 
Washington. Since the national scholarships 
are regarded as honors to be competed for by 
all students, whatever their financial cireum- 
stances, a prize of $100 will be given each suc- 
cessful candidate. Additional amounts will be 
awarded on the basis of need, with a sum suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of tuition, board, and 
room as the maximum. If the winner main- 
tains a high honor record, the college at which 
she is enrolled will expect to renew the scholar- 
ship until her graduation. 

A Committee on Selection representing the 
Seven College Conference will award the schol- 
arships on the basis of questionnaires filled out 
by the candidate herself; her school record to- 
gether with material furnished by her school 
principal and teachers; and her scores in the 
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scholastic-aptitude and achievement tests as 
given by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. All 


with a representative of the seven 


sandidates will have a personal 
interview 
colleges. 

The ecandidate’s choice of her college will be 
made as follows: the seven best eandidates in 
each of the three districts will be chosen by the 
Committee on Selection. Each candidate will 
have been asked in advance to check a list of the 
The 


Committee on Selection will arrange the seven 


seven colleges in order of her preference. 
chosen candidates in each district in order of 
excellence, and will award the scholarships in 
turn, giving each student the choice of college 
to which her place in the list entitles her. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the executive secretary, Mrs. F. Murray Forbes, 
Jr., 21 Beaver Place, Boston 8. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA’S NEW PLAN 

A NEw plan of administering teacher educa- 
tion and certification, “featuring a Council on 
Teacher Edueation, which ineludes faculty mem- 
bers outside of the professional department of 
education,” has been adopted at the University 
of Southern California. 

Representatives of departments offering courses 
in content fields are included among the 15 members 
of the council. Membership is composed of seven 
members from the College of Letters, Arts, and 
Sciences, who meet with the dean of the School 
of Education and six members of his faculty. The 
council’s chief executive officer is the dean, while 
the director of student teaching serves as an ex- 
officio member. 

The council has general jurisdiction over all 
teacher education and certification “including 
curriculum, course, and scholarship require- 
ments for university recommendation of all 
credentials.” It also exercises supervision over 
personal qualifications of candidates and mat- 
ters pertaining to “direct teaching,” and serves 
in an advisory capacity to the Placement Bu- 
reau. Supplementing the council is an Ad- 
visory Council of outstanding educators, not 
connected with the university, who are invited 
to assist. 

The faculty of the School of Education are con- 
cerned primarily with instruction and research, but, 
through their representation on the council, con- 
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tinue to participate in the program of teacher edu- 
cation. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RADIO LISTING 
SERVICE 

CONVINCED that educationally valuable net- 
work programs are not being utilized fully, the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, composed 
of 14 representatives of the radio industry and 
education, urged that a list of “educationally 
significant” network programs be prepared and 
As a result, the U. S. 
Office of Education and the committee in No- 


“widely disseminated.” 


vember inaugurated a monthly edueational- 
radio-program-listing service to aid teachers 
throughout the country. 

Kach network recommends educational radio 
programs for the service. On the basis of cer- 
tain standards, agreed upon by the Office of 
the 


selection. 


FREC, an Advisory Com- 
The 
graphed and sent to state departments of edu- 
the that it 
used as the basis for preparing state and local 
lists local 


Edueation and 


mittee makes a list 1s mimeo- 


eation “with caution can best be 


which include and regional radio 
programs.” 

Following are the “three major considera- 
tions” agreed upon as a basis of judgment for 


the Advisory Committee: 
Educational The 


information, concepts, and opinions that 


significance program should 
present 
are important to the maintenance and development 
of the democratic way of life. The program is also 
educationally significant if it builds a favorable at- 
titude toward, or gives an appreciation of, our cul- 
tural, social, and ethical values. 


Radio-program quality—The program should be 
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well written, well produced, simply presented, and 
in good taste from the standpoint both of content 
and of sponsorship. 

Instructional adaptability—The program should 
lend itself to use by teachers for classroom instruc- 
tion, as to both length of program and the time at 
which it can be heard. Instructional adaptability 
also considers organization of program content and 
its usefulness at different maturity levels. 


The Advisory Committee, appointed by John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, comprises: Belmont Farley, director of 
publie relations, NEA; Elizabeth Goudy, diree- 
tor of radio and visual education for the public 
schools of Los Angeles, on leave as specialist 
in training techniques of visual aids, U. S. Office 
of Edueation; Clyde M. Huber, registrar, Wil- 
son Teachers College (Washington, D. C.), and 
chairman, Radio Committee for the Schools of 
the District of Columbia; and Lieutenant (j.g.) 
Hazel Kenyon Markel, educational director, Sta- 
tion KIRO, Seattle, on duty as assistant ad- 
ministrative officer, Radio Office of 
Public Relations, Navy Department. 

Twenty-seven network programs are on the 
first list forwarded to all state superintendents 


Section, 


for distribution to loeal schools. 


“News comment and analysis programs by in- 


of schools 
dividuals have not been considered for listing.” 
The list includes, among others, “Invitation to 
Learning,” “Transatlantie Call,” “The Univer- 
sity of Chieago Roundtable,” “New York Phil- 
harmonie Symphony,” “Lands of the Free,” 
“The American School of the Air,’ “Gateways 
to Music,” “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air,” “Metropolitan Opera,” and “For This We 
Fight.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
CLARK G. KUEBLER, associate professor of 


classical languages, Northwestern University, 
has been appointed president, Ripon ( Wise.) 


College. 


DELANO DE WINDT, a trustee of the Berkshire 
School (Sheffield, Mass.), was named headmas- 
ter, December 3, to act during the leave of ab- 
sence granted to Albert Keep, who is serving 


with the armed forces. 


Dorotuy Brooks has been appointed dean of 
women, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

LuLA Make CurFMAN has been appointed dean 
of women, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Marian J. GARDINER, former assistant pro- 
fessor of home economies, Le Moyne College 
(Memphis, Tenn.), has been appointed dean of 
women and instructor in home economies, State 
College for Colored Students, Dover, Del. 

Avuausta CLARK has been named acting dean 
of women, Boston University. 
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I. VINCENT GuacceRO has been appointed 
head of the department of art, Endicott (Junior 
College), Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 


EstHER B. Cau has been appointed head of 
the department of home economics, Morehead 
(Ky.) State Teachers College. 


GERTRUDE LipPeRT has been named head of 
the department of home economics, Georgetown 
(Ky.) College. 

L. T. Stratron has succeeded the late W. A. 
Bair as head of the department of education, 
Findlay (Ohio) College. 

J. THORSTEN SELLIN, professor of sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
professor of sociology and chairman of the de- 
He will as- 
sume his new duties in September, 1944. 


partment, Northwestern University. 


THE following changes in staff were an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania State College, 
December 2: H. Arthur Meyer, assistant pro- 
fessor of forestry, has been granted leave of 
absence to “accept an assignment for ecinchona 
procurement for the Office of Economie War- 
fare.” 
ceramies, resigned to accept a post with the 
Minnesota Mining Com- 
Among new appointments are: Samuel 


Warren R. Beck, research assistant in 
and Manufacturing 
pany. 
A. Small, assistant 
position; Rachel E. Hartford, Helen L. Camp, 
Kathryn Pontzer, C. 


professor of English com- 


Frances Heckathorne, A. 
Dorothy Schaefer, and Grace Siler, instructors 
in English composition; Myrtle E. Swanson, in- 
structor in home economies; Mary S. Krimmel, 
instructor in physies; Leo Sommer, instructor in 
chemistry; Phyllis R. Griess, instructor in geog- 
raphy; Edwin H. Rohrbach, William A. Gut- 
teron, Geneva B. Kehr, and Lucy Hohenberger, 
instructors in physical education; and Harold 
E. Kusner, instructor in engineering drawing. 


Hvusert Herrin, director, Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, has been 
appointed acting professor of Latin-American 
civilization, Claremont (Calif.) Colleges. Mr. 
Herring, who will assume his new post, January 
3, will head special work in inter-American 
studies at Claremont, Pomona, and Scripps ecol- 
leges, and will “develop the Institute on Amer- 
ican Hemispheric Solidarity which has been an 
annual feature of the summer session.” 
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O. RicHarp WESSELS, chief, Training Services 
Unit, WPB, has been appointed ‘‘dual” associate 
professor of business education and secretarial 
School of 
Business Administration, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 


science, Edueation and College of 
versity, according to an announcement by Harry 
School of 
January 1, Mr. Wessels will sueceed George R. 


S. Ganders, dean, Edueation. On 


Tilford, who is retiring from the professorship. 


Norma! 


University (Carbondale) this year include: Jud- 


APPOINTMENTS at Southern Illinois 
son T. Landis, associate professor of sociology, 
acting head of the department to serve during 
the absence of R. D. Bowden who is doing spe- 
Mabel 
Patricia Lill, and June Mallamis, eritie teachers 


cial work for the government; Lane, 
in the department of rural edueation; Frank 
Bridges, instruetor in physical edueation, Uni- 
versity High School; Elbert Smith, instructor, 
Carterville High School (affiliated school of the 
university) ; and Mrs. Josephine Cagle, who has 
assumed the directorship of the museum during 
the absence of her husband for service with the 
armed forces. Fay Hart, assistant professor 
and librarian, has accepted a post on the staff 
of the University of Michigan Library. Richard 
E. Watson, assistant professor of physies and 
astronomy, has been given leave of absence for 
service as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy. 

GEORGE V. 
comptroller, the Froebel League School, New 
York City. 

Harry F. Taytor, former professor of music, 
Eastern New Mexico College (Portales), has 


McVeyas has been appointed 


been appointed associate professor of musie, 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 

Aspa V. Newton, professor of mathematics, 
Hartwick College (Oneonta, N. Y.), has been 
appointed to an assistant professorship, Smith 
College. 

E. P. Norturop, of the department of mathe- 
Hotchkiss School (Lakeville, Conn.), 
has been appointed assistant professor of mathe- 


maties, 


matics, the University of Chicago. 

Hitprep L. WaAsupurn at the opening of the 
academie year assumed a post as third-grade 
eritie teacher, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
|S £ 


RicHARD BRAUER, assistant professor of mathe- 
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matics, University of Toronto, has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship. 

EsTeLLE M. Stack has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of clothing and textiles, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

CLARA SpurRLocK Rep has been appointed in- 
structor in foods and nutrition, North Carolina 
College for Negroes, Durham. 

Ruta ArinssouGH Ricu has been appointed 
instructor in mathematics, Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


KrHeL J. RAMSDEN has been appointed in- 
structor in biology, New Jersey State Teachers 


College, Upper Montelair. 


Rupo.ir F. SCHAEFFER has been appointed in- 
structor in German, Cornell University. 


Eumo A. Ropinson, on leave of absence from 
the department of philosophy, San Jose (Calif.) 
State College, “has accepted a post as a writer 
of instruction books with the General Electric 
His wife, Eliza- 
beth Magers Robinson, on leave in California 


Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


last year, is back at her work in the department 
of physiology, Vassar College.” 

Joun H. Furpay, associate professor of edu- 
eation, Mills College (Calif.), will go to South 
America following the Christmas holidays to 
S. Government in educational 
Dr. Fur- 
bay will be one of four specialists appointed by 
the Edueation “to 
study and report on the educational systems of 
all 20 of the Latin-American republies during 


“represent the U. 
surveys in several of the countries.” 


Division of Comparative 


the coming year.” 


Rutu L. Beyer, former dean of women, Bald- 
win-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), has been 
appointed to a newly created post in the Metho- 
dist program of publie relations for the church’s 
educational “While her work is 
under the direction of a chureh-wide committee 
on public relations, her duties associate her with 
the department of public relations of the Metho- 
dist Board of Edueation.” Her office is at 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


institutions. 


THE following persons are the new members 
recently added to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee of Allied Youth, Inc.: James L. Hanley, 
superintendent of schools, Providence (R. I.) ; 
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Mrs. William A. Hastings, president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; John L. 
Hill, editor, Southern Baptist Sunday School 
Board; H. W. Luhnow, business man of Kansas 
City (Mo.); De Witt S. Morgan, superintendent 
of schools, Indianapolis; the Reverend Louie B. 
Newton, pastor, Druid Hills Baptist Church, 
Atlanta; Raymond R. Peters, director of young 
people’s work, Church of the Brethren; and the 
Reverend Paul F. Tanner, Youth Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
committee now comprises 86 members. 


At the closing session of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Sociological Society in 
New York City, December 5, the following offi- 
cers were elected: Rupert Bayless Vance, re- 
search professor, Institute for Research in So- 
cial Science, the University of North Carolina, 
president; Read Bain, professor of sociology, 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), first vice- 
president; and Carl C. Taylor, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, second vice-president. 
Dorothy Swain Thomas, professor of rural soci- 
ology, University of California (Berkeley), and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology, Cornell 
University, were elected to membership in the 
Executive Committee. 


THE following officers of the Michigan Socio- 
logical Society were elected at a meeting held, 
November 26, at the Western Michigan College 
of Education (Kalamazoo): Leonard C. Ker- 
cher, of the department of sociology, the college, 
president; Henry Warren Dunham, instructor 
in sociology, Wayne University (Detroit), vice- 
president; and Norman Daymond Humphrey, 
instructor in sociology, Wayne University, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Amos H. Hawley, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Alfred McClung Lee, 
chairman of the department of sociology, Wayne 
University, were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


ArtTuuR J. Topp, professor emeritus of soci- 
ology, Northwestern University, was elected 
president, and Ernest B. Harper, head of the 
department of sociology, Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science (Kast 
Lansing), vice-president, National Association 
of Schools of Social Administration. The asso- 
ciation is an organization of land-grant colleges 
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and state universities “with specifie curricula in 
social work, publie welfare, social security, and 
related fields.” 


Nixa CLOVER, director of business education 
in the publie schools, Akron (Ohio), has been 
selected by the Hawaii Department of Educa- 
tion “to become the first supervisor of business 
education in Hawaii.” 


Rosert M. WINGER, formerly co-ordinator of 
the co-operative program, Wilbur Wright Voeca- 
tional High School, Detroit, has been appointed 
supervisor of distributive education by the Mich- 
igan State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education. 


J. B. Myers, for the past 20 years a member 
of the staff of the publie schools, East Baton 
Rouge Parish (La.), has been named assistant 
state supervisor of school plants and transpor- 
tation to sueceed Major Horace Brown, who is 
on military leave of absence. 


JOSEPH BurToN VAScHE, director of research 
and eurriculum for the schools of Stanislaus 
County (Calif.), was recently appointed super- 
visor of instruction and director of curriculum 
for the schools of Placer County, Calif. 


Rosert E. Fincu has been appointed super- 
visor of commercial education for the public 
schools of Cincinnati. 


J. EpGar Park, president, Wheaton College 
(Norton, Mass.), resigned, November 17, the 
resignation to take effect at the close of the 
academie year. Dr. Park, who has held the 
presidency since 1926, offered his resignation 
in accordance with the retirement policy of the 
college. 


Ernest C. HARTWELL, president, State Teach- 
ers College (Brockport, N. Y.), announced, No- 
vember 24, that he will retire in July, 1944. 


WituraM A. Lewis, JR., director, School of 
Engineering, Cornell University, resigned De- 
cember 1, to “return to the field of engineering 
research.” 


WituiaM D. Ennis, Humphreys professor of 
engineering, Stevens Institute of Technology 
(Hoboken, N. J.), will retire, March 1, 1944, be- 
cause of ill health. The Executive Committee 
of the Trustees has “designated Dr. Ennis pro- 
fessor emeritus from the date of his retirement.” 
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BertHa L. Rockwe.u, for the past 38 years 
librarian, Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will retire next June and will be on leave 
of absence beginning January 1. “The college 
trustees recently adopted a resolution express- 
ing their appreciation of her long and efficient 
service.” 

ANNA G. GREEN, chief of home economies, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Publie In- 
struction, has retired. 


Harry A. Brown, superintendent of schools, 
Needham (Mass.), has submitted his resigna- 
tion to become effective, August 19, 1944. Dr. 
Brown plans to “give all his time to writing 
educational books.” 


Recent Deaths 

Erwin Borsuore, assistant professor of bot- 
any, University of Pennsylvania, died, Novem- 
ber 22, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Boeshore 
had served the university as assistant in botany 
(1913-16), instructor (1916-25), and assistant 
professor, since 1925. 

JosEPH W. Piercy, professor emeritus of 
journalism, Indiana University, died, November 
23, at the age of seventy-seven years. Before 
going to Indiana University (1911) as head of 
the department of journalism, Professor Pierey 
had served as an instructor in the University 
of Washington, Seattle, He 
1938. 


was retired in 


SisTER Mary KATHLEEN, supervisor of prac- 
tice teaching, College of St. Elizabeth (Convent 
Station, N. J.), died, November 24, at the age 
of sixty-two years. She entered the community 
of the Sisters of Charity in 1903 and began her 


teaching career in 1920. 


CARLO, CARDINAL CREMONESI, for twenty’ years 
a member of the faculty of the Pontifical Col- 
lege for the Propagation of the Faith (Rome), 
succumbed to a heart attack, November 25, at 
the age of seventy-seven years. Cardinal Cre- 
monesi had also “supervised the education of 
Roman children at the Christian School of 
Piazza di Spagna for thirty years.” 


CHARLES WIGGINS, 2D, since 1920 headmaster, 
Noble and Greenough Sehool (Dedham, Mass.), 
died, November 25, at the age of fifty-eight 


years. 
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Gustave ADOLPHUS Harrer, chairman of the 
division of humanities, the University of North 
Carolina, died, November 26. Dr. Harrer, who 
was fifty-seven years old at the time of his 
death, had served as instructor in Latin (1913- 
15), Princeton University, and at the University 
of North Carolina from an instructorship to the 
Kenan professorship (since 1915), as head of 
the department of classics (since 1936), and 
humanities since 


chairman of the division of 


1940. 

THOMAS B. JEFFREY, since 1932 assistant pro- 
fessor of art, Wellesley College, died, November 
26, at the age of thirty-eight years. 

FRANK EUGENE Lutz, curator of the depart- 
ment of insects and spiders, American Museum 
of Natural (New York City), died, 
November 27, at the age of sixty-four years. 


History 


Dr. Lutz, who had served as resident investiga- 
tor for the Station for Experimental Evolution, 
Carnegie Institution (1904-09), had been with 
Dr. 
Lutz was “noted especially for his research 


the museum for the past thirty-four years. 


in biology and insect physiology and for his 
popularizing of entomology and nature study.” 
His “Field Book of Insects,” published in 1917, 


“has steadily maintained its position” in its field. 


Mrs. Pierrepont WILuSON, retired curator of 
the Samuel Colgate Baptist historical collection, 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), died, 


November 28, at the age of eighty-five years. 


Colgate University 


Mrs. Willson was in charge of the collection 
from 1891 until her retirement in 1928. 


Herman L. Faircuivp, retired professor of 
geology, University of Rochester (N. Y.), died, 
November 29, at the age of ninety-three years. 
Professor Fairchild, who had served the univer- 
sity from 1888 until his retirement (1921), was 
“the last surviving member of the group of thir- 
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teen scientists who founded the American Geo- 
logical Society in 1888.” 

Louis JOHN ReETTGER, former vice-president, 
Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute), 
died, December 1, at the age of seventy-six 
years. Dr. Rettger had served the college as 
professor of physiology and dean of science 
(1891-37) and as vice-president, 1931-35. 

Howarp P. FairFIELD, professor emeritus of 
machine construction, Worcester (Mass.) Poly- 
technic Institute, died, December 2. 
Fairfield, who was eighty-five years old at the 
time of his death, had served the institute from 
1899 until his retirement (1935), when he be- 
‘ame “the first professor emeritus in the history 


Professor 


of the school.” 

FLETCHER HAMILTON HENDERSON, who was 
born a slave in North Carolina and who “estab- 
lished the Randolph Training School (Cuthbert, 
Ga.) in 1880,” died, December 3. Mr. Hender- 
son had served as principal of the school until 
his retirement in 1941. 

Other Items 

Tue Board of Trustees of the University of 
Illinois at a recent meeting reached the con- 
clusion that, with the growth of the university 
and the increased complexity of its business and 
financial operations, the comptroller should be 
relieved of various business operations which 
have been placed upon him. His responsibili- 
ties will become those pertaining to financial 
and budgetary control, receipt and disburse- 
ment of funds, investments, auditing, acecount- 
ing, and reporting. The board felt that these 
functions are of sufficient scope and importance 
to warrant an officer of major administrative 
rank. The comptroller will continue to be an 
officer of the board, directly accountable to it. 
Lloyd Morey, who has been comptroller since 
1917, will continue in that capacity. 


Shorter Papers... 





WARTIME ADAPTATIONS IN 
SOCIOLOGY 
Tue subject of sociology like many of the 
other social sciences must be adapted to wartime 
needs, if it is to funetion for the betterment of 
society. Sinee war affects people and all kinds 
of institutions, naturally sociology, which is a 
study of people and institutions, will have to 





undergo certain changes in curricula, research, 
and methods of instruction. 

These adaptations should occur in the content 
of the courses offered, and in the nature of the 
methods in research and of the instruction which 
is given in the classrooms. 

One cannot change the content of a course 
by just changing the title of the course. In 
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order to change the content of a course in sociol- 
ogy so that the course may be adapted to war- 
time needs, the course must be planned accord- 
ing to many of the social situations in existence 
at present. 
what is going on in the world outside the class- 


This necessitates a knowledge of 


room. 

The professor who is responsible for the econ- 
tent material of the courses in sociology must 
be engaged much of his time in field and library 
research. His activities in field research may 
mean that he will need much 
travel and research than he has had prior to 
the war. Too often we curtail field research in 
sociology during a crisis such as a war. We 
should do the opposite, we should expand our 
research activities during a war; but we usually 
than 
Even if our research allot- 


more time for 


find travel more difficult during a 
during peace times. 
ments are decreased during the war period we 
Although we 


war 


should carry on more research. 
have a number of limitations we can do much 
more than we usually do in the way of research. 
We will 
points at least regarding research during a war. 
One of these points is this—the content material 


agree, I am sure, on one or two 


for our courses in sociology cannot be brought 
up to date unless we are engaged in research 
during the war. The second point that we could 
make relative to research during wars is that 
there are many social problems about which we 
could direct research. 

Some of us are apt to decrease our research 
activities too often during a war because we 
are not surrounded by large numbers of gradu- 
ate students to assist us in doing research. True 
enough, we agree that the supply of graduate 
students is somewhat limited during a war but 
maybe we can revise our methods of research 
by doing a better job planning for it in the 
first place. That is we might delete some of the 
hypotheses that we set up ahead of our research 
program and concentrate our efforts upon a few 
hypotheses rather than upon many. In other 
words, cut the exploration period for our re- 
search to the bare minimum of time, using the 
time saved for more field observation. 

Then we might do a better job training our 
graduate students by closer supervision of them, 
since we have fewer of them now to train. At 
least we should not have to spend so much time 
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looking through libraries to find research topics 
now since we have so many present before us 
during a war. As our classes in sociology be- 
come much smaller during wartime we should 
know our students better, hence we might be 
able to analyze their capabilities and interests 
better, relative to research, than during peace- 
time with large enrollments of students in our 
classes. 

The small class enrollment also affords the 
opportunity for the instructor of the course in 
sociology to get acquainted with the needs and 
interests of his students. This situation alone 
will warrant a change in content of the course. 
Surely the instructor will want to experiment 
with his students a great deal when he has sinall 
numbers. Experiment with the students by ob- 
serving them in relation to the conditions of the 
times. Permit student conferences either indi- 
vidual or group because many students will 
have questions that they want to discuss them- 
selves. Some of these questions will no doubt 
be very closely related to the war, as to races 
and nationalities, hence they must not be ig- 
nored. To answer many of these questions that 
students, during wartime, will ask, the instructor 
of sociology will need to know many reliable 
sourees of information. This does not mean 
that the professor in charge of the course will 
have to be able to answer all the questions re- 
lated to the ask 


In many eases he should know the answers and 


war that his students him. 
in many other eases he should know where to 
send the student for an answer to his own ques- 
tions. The professor should never become in- 
volved in such a way with students’ questions 
that he avoids wholesome student questioning. 
We need to encourage the curiosity and interests 
of many of our college students today if their 
college training is to become useful to them after 
the war. 

Trying to summarize such a broad topie as 
adapting sociology to wartime is no easy task 
but here are some of the most obvious needs : 


1. Revamp the curriculum. Offer fewer courses, 
if possible. In some instances new 
have to replace old ones. 


2. Enrich the content of all courses by the addi- 


courses may 


tion of more visual aids such as maps, charts, films, 
Make sure that much of this visual material is 
This does not mean 


ete. 
about present-day conditions. 
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that all visual aids that were used in classroom in- 
struction in sociology will need to be serapped. 
Many of them can be utilized along with the new 
materials. 

3. Study your students very closely. Confer with 
them about present-day social problems. This does 
not mean that you need to spend hours of valuable 
time in your office, just gossiping. Make student 
conferences real by organizing your thinking. It 
is not fair to the student to allow him to waste your 
time as well as his. 

4. Make a complete inventory of all library mate- 
rials to see that newer materials dealing with the 
social problems of the war are supplied. Study the 
library materials carefully as to the postwar needs 
too. We must not forget that, when we are adapt- 
ing the library materials to present-day war needs, 
we must also consider the ‘‘ postwar’’ needs as well. 

Then we must not forget that many of our stu- 
dents are not going to be specialists in the field of 
sociology, hence we need to supply library materials 
for general information as well as for specialized. 

5. Keep steadily engaged in research, both field 


and library observations. Encourage better research 
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on the part of all graduate students. Keep refining 
your methods and techniques for research. 

6. Get engaged in some wartime activity, even 
though you have to apply for a leave of absence. 
Keep up all your associations with other social 
scientists, physical scientists, educators, and lay- 


men, 
7. Read all types of literature, research, docu- 
ments, more critically than ever before. 


Do not lose sight of the fact that wartime 
adaptations in sociology do not mean a total 
scrapping of courses now existent, of materials 
of instruction that were in use before the war, 
and simply buying a railroad ticket to some 
distant city. It simply means a time to take 
stock or inventory of the whole field of sociology, 
salvaging what is useful and adding many new 
ideas to the whole field to meet the needs of our 
ever changing social order. This is what I mean 
by adapting sociology to wartime needs. 

J. Roy Leevy 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Correspondence ... 





THE WILL TO MISUNDERSTAND 
“PROGRESSIVE” EDUCATION 

“Ir our contemporary progressives desert 
their colors, it is the present writer’s belief that 
a new group of progressives should be organ- 
ized to replace them.” So writes the editor of 
ScHOOL AND Society in the October 23 number. 
“Desert 
wartime, and well deserved by those in uniform, 
or out of it, who ean lay aside their convictions 


their colors” is a dynamic phrase in 


in a day when the world is supposed to be fight- 
No, we progressives will 
not desert our We have carried on 
under these colors for a long time in spite of 
the willfulness of those who would deliberately 


ing for convictions. 


col Ts. 


misunderstand us. 

Men should look to practice, not to theory, 
to justify what is poorly and loosely called 
It is not validated by 


“ a M4 ” 
progressive education. 


theory, but by those hundreds of schools in 
superior communities where the people want 
the best for their children. A progressive school 
is as much an appurtenance of a good American 
community today as a clean water system, sani- 
tary milk, a modern hospital, a fine public li- 


brary, a symphony orchestra. It is a superior 
product all the way through. It is part of the 
higher standard of living achieved in American 
communities. Poor schools may be good enough 
for Germans or Japs, and I have visited their 
schools and watched teachers and children toady 
to their rulers, but the best schools are not too 
good for young Americans. In such schools 
there is no clicking of the heels, no bowing and 
scraping to an emperor’s portrait kept locked 
in the principal’s office and displayed on holi- 
days to be adored. Rather is there the develop- 
ment of the free integrity of personality, the 
clean undaunted courage of the young Amer- 
ican. In a good progressive school there is no 
mere bare program of computing, reading, and 
reciting. In addition to these the child is met 
when he first comes to school by a good teacher 
skilled in the knowledge of the ways of chil- 
dren. His troubles with himself and others are 
gradually ironed out and he is taught to live in 
an orderly polite fashion with other children. 
By the age of ten he is orderly in speech and 
act, he is disciplined and well behaved, a little 
gentleman. He can do all the reading and writ- 
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ing and arithmetic that is normal for his age, 
and he is already practiced in living with others 
as a young American ought to live. It is true 
that, if his home is not a good one, he may lower 
his standard to meet that of his parents while 
he is out of school. But in school he is well-be- 
haved. With others he runs his elass and his 
school, with all the aid he needs from teachers 
who do not merely talk democracy but live and 
practice it in school. 

Anyone who disputes this needs to spend some 
days in good progressive public schools. You 
would not pick a rotten tomato to exemplify a 
new and superior stock of tomatoes. Nor would 
any honest person pick, to exemplify progressive 
education, a poorly run private school, or one 
run by theorists in a teachers college, staffed 
by poorly paid teachers, by teachers who lack 
the technical training of the ordinary publiec- 
Only the will to misunderstand 
If, in such a school, 


school teacher. 
could make anyone do this. 
poorly trained teachers do not know how to 
teach arithmetic well, or if politically minded 
teachers exploit their theories among youth, or 
if disorderly teachers permit disorderly chil- 
dren, it is still not fair to eall such inner decay 
the product of the progressive. Any honest 
person can know that, as practiced in the best 
progressive schools, and expounded by some of 
the best-informed writers on modern education, 
such as Robert Lane and Carleton Washburne, 
progressive education does develop disciplined 
pupils, does teach the foundation facts and 
processes of the natural curriculum, does make 
the most effective men and women for peacetime 
or for the uniformed forces of men and women 
in wartime. 

Commandos must be versatile. They follow 
the best plans of progressive method. They are 
given their objective and set ashore where they 
must find a way to reach it. By their own 
initiative and ingenuity they must reach that 
objective in their own way, destroy it, and re- 
turn to base. This is progressive practice in 


school and in the best armies of the world. 
Good schools make good soldiers. 

Loose theory, and the prattling of theoretical 
educators who have not yet discovered the weak- 
nesses of their most theoretical leader, have mis- 
represented the progressive school. But even 
loose talk is not enough to explain the animosity 
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of some of those who attack new schools. So 
venomous are these attacks that it is hard for 
any serious student to see in them much more 
than the will to misunderstand. Times like these 
give an opportunity for the enemies of demoe- 
racy to sneak out from behind their trees and 
take a pot-shot at good schools. 
are the budget-cutters. Why do they want to 
cut the budget? What is it to them? 
American communities afford to pay for their 


These people 
Cannot 


schools? Must we not look for deeper and more 
hidden reasons? Are not the budget-cutters the 
enemies of democracy who would eut off the 
schools which nourish democracy lest they make 
a reality of democratic living? Those who ery 
the ery of war and pretend that its needs are 
met by over-drilling and punishing youth until 
thought is paralyzed surely know what they are 
doing. They must know this is the Nazi system. 
They must know that it is the scheme of the 
autocrat, the dictator, the Nazi, the Japanese, to 
harden to the death. They must know that be- 
fore the war the Japanese Bureau of Education 
had a “Department of Thought Control,” the 
business of which was to see that only right 
thoughts were thought. 

Show me your man who wants to increase the 
budget for schools, and who wants to teach 
young people to think for themselves, and who 
advocates democratic living during the war and 
after it, and I will show you a man who ean 
understand and will approve progressive schools. 
He will know that the war is being won by 
Americans because young Americans are not 
puppets who think as ordered, but free-think- 
ing, disciplined young men, trained for the 
Army best when they came from our best pro- 
gressive schools. Yes, we progressives stick to 
our colors for the duration and after. Come 
and join us. 

A. Gorpon MELVIN 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 

New York 
PORTLAND AND THE “TIMES” TEST 

THE amusing level to which critics of The 
New York Times American history survey have 
been reduced by the indisputably shocking re- 
sults provided by the 7,000 college freshmen is 
eloquently indicated by the letter of Charles 
Roger Hicks, ScHoon. AND Society, October 16. 

Mr. Hicks is profoundly disturbed because the 
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Times listed Portland, Oregon, as being on the 
Columbia River. Of course, it does not impress 
Mr. Hicks that 85 per cent of the students did 
not have the slightest idea where Portland is, 
or that the 
erally in use, show Portland to be on the Colum- 
bia,’ or that the city limits of Portland extend 


social-studies textbooks now gen- 


at one point to within 2,300 feet—less than three 
eighths of a mile—of the Columbia,? and that 
all that separates the city from the river is the 
Golf Course on the north and the 
airport on the northeast. Nor is Mr. Hicks im- 


pressed by the fact that the whole raison d’étre 


Peninsula 


for the city is the Columbia. No, the answer 
must be counted as incorrect! 

Incidentally, it should be noted that the Times 
survey question was: “On what principal body 
of water” is Portland located? Clearly, by the 
very wording of the question, the answer the 
was indicated. By no stretch of the 


Willamette be considered 


Columbia 
imagination can the 
“a principal body of water.” 

As a matter of fact, however, both answers 
were counted as correct by the Times. So what 
is Mr. Hicks arguing about? Actually, I under- 
stand from Benjamin Fine, edueational editor 
of the New York Times, that less than 1 per cent 
were so technical as to put down the “Willamette 
and these answers were from students 
This fraction of 


River,” 
in colleges only in that area. 
1 per cent as well as the 15 per cent who an- 
swered “The Columbia” were, as noted before, 
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counted as correect—as, indeed, from the maps 
in the standard history, geography, or social- 
studies textbooks, they should be. 

But if these latter were wrong, shall we split 
hairs and suggest they were wrong by 6,492 feet 
and 5 inches? And what shall we say of the 
textbooks? And if Chieago had been listed 
among the cities, would these same crities have 
insisted that it was on the Chicago River and 
not Lake Michigan? Or, if Baltimore had been 
listed, would they have insisted it was on the 
Patapseo River and not a port on Chesapeake 
Bay? 

The really shocking thing about the answers 
given to the Portland question by the 7,000 stu- 
dents was that about 85 per cent of them had no 
real conception at all as to where the city was 
located. Yet are the critics disturbed by this 
ignorance of the general lay of the land in the 
great Northwest? They are not! No, thinking 
they have found a possible flaw, they jump on it 
with both feet. 

It is an old custom among trial lawyers, when 
the main issue is terrifying and baffling, to select 
some minor issue—regardless of how irrelevant 
We 


in the teaching profession, however, should not 


’ 


and technical—and “go to the jury” on it. 


do it. 
CHARLES PERGLER 
DEAN, NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
ScHOOL oF Law, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE IN 
EAST TENNESSEE 


Srate aid for public libraries in Tennessee 
was made available for the first time when the 


1 Harold Rugg: ‘‘Our Country and Our People,’’ 
map, pp. 210-211. ‘‘The United States,’’ p. 50; 
‘* America’s March towards Democracy,’’ pp. 461-2. 
‘*The United States.’’ Older texts of other authors 
almost without exception show a similar location. 

2 The city boundary along North Portland Road 
extends to within 2,300 feet of the main course of 
the river. Columbia Boulevard, the north and 
northeast boundary of the city, which extends for 
five miles from North Portland Avenue to 42nd 
Avenue on the east, is separated from the river on 
the northwest only by the Peninsula Golf Course, on 
the north by the adjacent and smaller Riverside 
and Broadmoor Golf Course, and on the northeast 
by the new airport. 








1943 legislature voted $20,000 annually for the 
next two years to assure the continuance of 
regional library service in 13 East Tennessee 
counties. 

The appropriation came as a result of public 
demand from voters who had learned during a 
3-year experimental project in co-operation 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority how much 
library service means to small towns and rural 
areas. Every legislator from the 13 counties 
voted for the library bill, and several reported 
they had never known such unanimous support 
among their constituents for any measure. 

The East Tennessee Regional Library is the 
first step toward a state-wide system of regional 
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libraries, recommended by the Tennessee Edu- 
cational Commission in 1934 and authorized by 
the legislature in 1937 but for which funds had 
not been appropriated. 

The project began in 1940 when the TVA 
contracted with the Library Division of the 
State Department of Education, as sponsor, and 
Lawson McGhee Library, the public library of 
Knoxville, as administrator, to provide library 
service for TVA employees and their families 
at Watts Bar Dam. Similar 
made as the authority’s construction program 


contracts were 
moved up the river to Fort Loudoun, Cherokee, 
and Douglas dams. In addition to setting up 
libraries at the construction villages, the con- 
tracts required that the administrative agency 
should endeavor to secure local interest and 
financial support in extending library service 
throughout the counties affected by the construe- 
tion activities, so that the program might con- 
tinue on a permanent basis after the TVA’s 
financial help was withdrawn. 

Schools readily 


agreed to co-operate, and rural communities, 


and community libraries 
previously denied access to books, contributed 
small sums, as evidence of good will, to secure 
book deposits. Library boards were appointed 
by the courts in all 13 counties, and, through 
the efforts of these boards, appropriations have 
been made by almost every county legislative 
body. 

Experience soon proved that co-operation 
meant better library service for all; that books 
could be exchanged between school and school, 
community and community, and between schools 
and communities, with benefit to all; that the 
could distribute books to 


schools and to communities; that pooled funds 


same bookmobile 
and the expert help of the regional librarians 
meant more books for the money and books bet- 
ter suited to their needs; and that an integrated 
program of school and community library ser- 
vice was an educational asset to the counties. 
By January, 1943, the East 
Regional Library System had more than 50,000 
books which were being distributed by volunteer 
or loeally paid custodians from 190 loeations— 
stores, filling stations, post offices, private homes, 
school and community lbraries—covering the 
remotest limits of the area. Twenty-five thou- 
sand persons were registered as borrowers and 
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were reading an average of 27,000 books each 
month. 

When state aid became available on July 1, 
1943, the State Department of Education im- 
mediately contracted with Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary to continue as administrator, thus insur- 
ing no break in the type or quality of service. 

The East Tennessee Regional Library Service 
has demonstrated that this type of library or- 
ganization is economically feasible, edueation- 
ally sound and flexible, and socially useful. It 
is a notable example of how school and com- 
munity, working together, can integrate services 
to provide educational facilities and stimulation 
for people of all ages. 

HeELEN M. Harris 

LIBRARIAN, 

LAWSON McCGHEE LIBRARY, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS 

In a three-day clinic on present and postwar 
public relations, conducted by the American 
Council on Publie Relations in Chicago, October 
5-7, faetors affecting business, government, 
labor, education, and other significant divisions 
of our national life were catalogued and ana- 
lyzed. 


Boston, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Fran 


Speakers from Washington, New York, 


ciseo, and Chicago pointed out the many changes 
which the war has wrought in public relations, 
the social impact upon our daily lives of these 
changes, and some of the means we can employ 
in turning them to present and future advan- 
tage. All sessions were devoted to practical 
problems but the approach throughout was 
clearly philosophical. 

The introductory session developed a classifi- 
‘vation of the functions, divisions, tools, and 
terms of public relations. This was supple- 
mented by a breakdown of the various publies 
with which the public-relations program is con- 
cerned, showing what the publics are and how 
they express themselves. 

In subsequent sessions attention was devoted 
to such problems as how to set up a public-rela- 
tions program; the planned use of major pub- 
lice-relations tools; internal teamwork and com- 
munity relations; the role of administration in 
public relations; what management and govern- 
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ment should do in their relations with labor; 
what labor and government should do in their 
relations with management; and what labor and 
management should do in their relations with 
government. 

In the concluding session, the nature of the 
problem of business-government relations and 
what government and business should do in im- 
proving these relations were considered. 

Among the speakers were Don D. Lescohier, 
chairman, department of economics, University 
of Wisconsin; Leverett S. Lyon, chief executive 
officer, Chicago Association of Commerce, for- 
merly of the Brookings Institution and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Marshall EK. Dimock, as- 
sistant deputy administrator for recruiting and 
manning, War Shipping Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., formerly of the University of 
Chicago and the University of California at Los 
Angeles; and Averell Broughton, public-rela- 
tions counsel, of New York, formerly of Colum- 
bia University. 

The course was directed by Rex F. Harlow, 
president of the council, and associate professor 
of public relations, Stanford University. 

Rex F. Harrow 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Defensible Spending for Public 
Columbia University 





BurRKE, ARVID J. 
Schools. Pp. xviii + 379. 
Press. 1943. $4.50. 
Dr. Burke considers educational spending in relation 
to other governmental spending, to the country’s 
economic system and condition, and to special fac- 
tors, such as the changed status of women, the trend 
toward urbanization, and the rise in living stand- 
ards. He states the problems and summarizes the 
facts and principles of public-school finance, never 
losing sight of the fundamental educational issues 
involved, Educators, public administrators, taxpay- 
ers, and others who seek to plan, defend, or criticize 
public-school spending will find this study of value. 


CALIVER, AMBROSE. A Summary—National Survey 
of the Higher Education of Negroes (Mise. No. 


6, Vol. IV). U. 8S. Office of Education. Pp. 
iv+50. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1943. 15¢. 
oT 
FrREILICH, AARON, Henry H. SHANHOLT, and 
JOSEPH SEIDLIN. Spherical Trigonometry. Pp. 
140. Silver Burdett. 1943. $1.28. 
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HAMLIN, HERBERT MCNEE, and CHARLES WILSON 
SanrorD. ‘‘The Place of Agriculture in the 
Secondary School Program.’’ University of Illi- 
nois Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 12. Pp. 37. Pub- 
lished by the university, Urbana. 1943. 


Hsu, Francis L. K. Magic and Science in West- 
ern Yunnan (Social Change in Southwest China 
—Case Study 3)—The Problem of Introducing 
Scientific Medicine in a Rustic Community. Pp. 
v+53. Mimeographed. In co-operation with the 
Yenching-Yunnan Station for Sociological Re- 
search, National Yunnan University. Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
May be obtained from the International Re- 
search Fund, 1 East 54th St., New York 22. 
1943. 50¢. 

e 


Li, Yu-I, Hstao-Tune Fe, and TseE-I CHANG. 
Three Types of Rural Economy in Yunnan (So- 
cial Change in Southwest China—Case Study 1) 
—Hsiao-Tung Fei, editor. Pp. 35. Mimeo- 


graphed. International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1943. 25¢. 
e 


MEIER, NORMAN C. Military Psychology. Pp. 
xx +395. Harper. 1943. $3.00. 
This work sets forth in direct and non-technical 
language some of the common ground on which mili- 
tary affairs and psychology meet. It discusses the 
selection of specialized personnel, the learning of 
military skills, the processes concerned in recogni- 
tion and deception in field operations, the traits and 
qualities expected in the military leader, problems of 
adjustment of men to the stresses of actual combat. 


New Tools for Learning about War and Postwar 


Problems. Pp. 64. New Tools for Learning, 
280 Madison Ave., New York 16. 1943. Free on 
request. 


A guide to films, pamphlets, and recordings for 
teachers, speakers, and discussion leaders. 


Political Primer for All Americans (CIO Publi- 
cation No. 93). Approximately 16 pages. Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson 
Place, NW, Washington 6. 1943. 5¢; quantity 
rates. 

e 


Pomus, VY. I. Buriat Mongolia—A Brief Survey 
of Political, Economie and Social Progress 
(abridged and translated from the Russian work 
Buriat Mongolskaia A. S. 8. R. by Rose Maurer 
and Olga Lang). Pp. 76. Mimeographed. In- 
ternational Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 1943. $1.00. 

° 


Surin, Kuo-Hene, and Ju-K’ANG T’IEN. Labor 
and Labor Relations in the New Industries of 
Southwest China (Social Changes in Southwest 
China—Case Study 2)—Francis L. K. Hsu, 
editor. Pp. 45. Mimeographed. International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1943. 
50¢. 
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